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LASSIK TALES. 1 

The nine tales, short and apparently fragmentary, given herewith 
were obtained in August, 1903, in the form of texts from one of the 
few remaining Lassik Indians. The Lassik inhabited the country 
drained by Van Duzen and Dobbin Creeks on the east side of main 
Eel River, Humboldt County, California They belong to the Pacific 
division of the Athapascan family. They had for neighbors the 
Sinkyone and Wailaki, also Athapascan, to the west and south, and 
the Wintun to the east. They seem to have been on more friendly 
terms with these non- Athapascan Wintun neighbors than they were 
with the Wailaki, with whom they must have been able to converse 
without difficulty, so much alike are their dialects. 

Although they are not far removed from the Hupa, they possess 
little in common with them, as far as culture is concerned, nor do 
they know anything of the art of coiled basketry, practised by the 
Pomo, a hundred miles to the south of them. They occupied conical 
houses of bark and slabs in their permanent villages along the banks 
of the streams in winter, camping on the ridges where food was 
more plentiful in summer. Their food supply of game, fish, nuts, and 
bulbs seems to have been ample. The majority of them perished 
during the first few years of the occupancy of their country by white 
people, a bounty being placed upon their heads and the traffic in chil- 
dren for slaves being profitable and unrestrained. Those who sur- 
vived were taken to the Smith River reservation in Del Norte County 
and afterwards resided for a few years on the Hupa reservation. 

Of the tales, the first, fourth, seventh, and eighth have not been 
found, as yet, among the surrounding peoples. The eighth, and 
possibly the first, describe methods of securing game which were 
employed by the Lassik but not by the peoples north and south of 
them. The second is well known and widely distributed on the 
Pacific coast. The third gives the usual account of the origin of 
daylight current in this region, but unknown to the Hupa and Yurok. 
Stories similar to the* fifth and sixth, but told in greater detail, have 
been heard among the Tolowa. The ninth resembles an account of 
the fatal results of a dog's speaking, related by the Hupa, and was 
probably called forth by mention of the Hupa story. 

The Lassik had a story of a flood, and doubtless many other sto- 
ries of interest and importance, some of which it may yet be possible 
to obtain. The texts and other linguistic material of which these tales 
are but a by-product will appear shortly. 

1 This paper has been communicated as part of the Proceedings of the Cali- 
fornia Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society. 
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I. THE DEER CORRAL. 

Panther lived with his two younger brothers, Wildcat and Fox. 
They had a large corral of logs and brush into which when Panther 
sang the deer would come until it was full. (Panther sings.) " It is full 
now. Shut the gate." Taking a sharp bone, Panther went into the 
corral, quickly stuck the deer, and came out again. " If Coyote comes, 
don't you tell him about it." 

Panther went away to hunt, and while he was gone Coyote came 
along. " Tell me what he does." " We don't know, we never see 
him." " If you do not tell me I will whip you." " My brother told 
us not to tell you." " Tell me or I will kill you." "Well, my brother 
sings one song and that makes them come." " Oh yes, let me see. 
Keep still, my nephew. You two shut the gate." He went into the 
corral with a sharp bone, and choosing a fawn killed it and laid it 
on the ground. " You are too slow. You take a long time about it. 
My brother says it must be done quickly. Our arms are tired." 
" Oh, wait a while." " We are going to drop it." They let the gate 
fall. The deer ran out and fled in every direction. " Why did you 
let go of the gate ? " 

Panther came home and saw what had happened. " What have you 
boys been up to ? " " That fellow told him," said one of them. " He 
threatened to kill us, and we had to tell," replied the other. Panther 
held his brothers' faces in the fire until they were dead and threw their 
bodies in a pond of water near by. Afterwards he went out and looking 
at them said to himself, " Why did I kill them ? " The next time he 
went out they were not there. " I am going to follow their tracks." 
The boys played along the trail until they came to the shore of the 
ocean which cannot be crossed. Finding the large hollow stock of a 
plant (Heracleum lanatum (?) they sat in it and paddled over the ocean 
to the world beyond. 

Panther tracking them along found how they had crossed, and mak- 
ing use of the same plant, followed them. He was surprised to see 
them sitting there. " Well, let us go back to our own home," he said. 
"Very well." Having ferried themselves across, they went back 
to their own country, camping along the way and eating squirrels, 
which they were able to kill for their food. Finally they came to 
the country adjoining their old home and shortly after arrived at 
Dobbin Creek. 

Panther killed a deer. " Brothers, build a fire and we will eat 
venison." It did not taste good. "I will kill another." When 
he had killed and butchered it, he said, " I am going to taste the 
blood." He tasted it and his mouth watered. " This is the kind I 
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am going to be. I will be a wild animal. Munducho, 1 they will call 
me. Chitlsoga (fox) they will call you. Munduchi x (wildcat) they will 
call you." 

" Whew ! May my back last a long time." 2 

II. THE JOINT WIVES, GRIZZLY AND DOE. 

Grizzly Bear and Doe, the two wives of Chickenhawk, were pound- 
ing acorns. When they had finished one of them said, " Let us go 
down to the creek and leach the meal." While they were waiting 
for the meal to soak, they agreed to hunt one another's heads for 
lice. Doe looked first in Grizzly's hair. "You have no lice," she 
said. " Well then," said Grizzly, " I will look in yours." When in 
her search she reached the Doe's neck she sprinkled in some sand. 
" You have many lice," she said, " I will chew them." " Ukka ! 
ukka!" cried Doe, "hold on there." Biting her head off, she killed 
her. Taking Doe's head and both lots of acorn meal she went back 
to the house. She put the head in the fire and when the eyes burst 
with the heat she told the children it was only the white oak log 
cracking in the fire. " I think it is our mother's head," said one of 
Doe's children. "Go a long way off and play," said Grizzly. "You 
won't be permitted to livelong," they heard their mother's hair say 
to them. 

The two bear children and the two fawns went out to play. " Let 
us play smoke each other out in this hollow log," suggested the 
fawns. The bears agreed and the fawns went in first. " That 's 
enough, that 's enough," they cried. " Now you go in," they told 
the bears. The fawns fanned the smoke into the log until the bears 
were smothered. Going back to the house, one of them held out 
what she had in her hand and said, " Here is a skunk we killed in a 
log." "Very well," said the bear mother. Then the other fawn 
held out hers and said, " Here is a skunk we killed in a log." " Thank 
you, my niece ; after a while I will make a meal upon them," replied 
Grizzly. " She is eating her children," she heard some one say. 
" What did you say ? " she asked. " First you killed a person, and 
now you are eating your own children's hands." She ran after the 
children who had been taunting her. When she came near them she 
called in a pleasant voice, " Well, come home." They ran up on a 
ridge and barely escaped being caught. Finally they came to a place 

1 Munducho and munduchi are respectively the augmentative and diminutive of 
some word. Related species of animals and plants are often distinguished in this 
manner. 

2 If something of this sort is not said, it is believed the back of the narrator 
will become crooked. 
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where Crane was fishing by the river. " Grandfather, put your neck 
across and let us go over on it. An old woman is after us. Put your 
neck across." 

They crossed over safely and running to the top of a ridge hid in a 
hole in a rock. When Grizzly came, Crane put his neck across again 
for a bridge, but when she was half way over he gave it a sudden 
twist. She went floating down the middle of the stream. 
" Whew ! May my back become a young black oak ! " 

III. COYOTE OBTAINS DAYLIGHT. 

"Tell me, old woman." " I don't have anything to tell you." " Is 
it west? tell me, old woman." " I have nothing to tell you." "Is it 
south ? tell me, old woman." " I have nothing to tell you." " Is it 
way north ? tell me, old woman." " I have nothing to tell you." " Is 
it way east ? " " Well, that is the way you ought to think it is." 

He made himself some moccasins. To try them he first kicked 
against a stone. When afterward he kicked against a log he made a 
hole in them. Then he made moccasins of fawn skin. He went up 
the ridge and entered Kettentchaw valley. He approached some 
one whom he saw standing to the south of him. " Come, tell me the 
news," he said. There was no reply. " Is there anything wrong with 
me ? Why are you angry ? " Still there was no reply. He shot at 
the stump which he had mistaken for a person. " Some one stand- 
ing will be your name," he said. He dug some bulbs and started to 
carry them up the ridge. The load was so heavy the carrying strap 
of the basket broke. He ran back shouting, " Kos kunteLdung (bulb 
valley) will be your name." 

He had made himself into a young girl. He found Buzzard and 
Eagle. " My daughter-in-law," said Eagle. " Mine, my daughter-in- 
law," said Buzzard. The latter old woman was malodorous. Eagle 
took her home. After two nights she reached womanhood and they 
danced for her. She stuck a sharp bone into her foot and the dance 
was discontinued. The people went hunting, leaving two boys to 
wait on the maiden. After one night she asked, "What is that 
hanging there ? " " We do not know," they replied. " I want to taste 
it," 1 she said. They gave her a little. " It tastes good," she said. 
" I want water to drink," she said. When the boys had provided it, 
she told them to go a long way off and play. " She is going to carry 
the sun off, I think," said one of the boys. They watched her. She 
took it away. " I thought she was going to do that," said the boy. 

The two boys (Trout and Fly) went to give the alarm. " She has 
carried off the sun," they said. " Chickenhawk, Eagle, Owl, Wildcat, 
Panther, Fox, Otter, Jackrabbit, you are swift runners," said the 
1 The substance was used for salt by the people of the east. 
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chief. When Jackrabbit overtook Coyote he was in the guise of an old 
woman. " The trail is over there, my grandchild ; he probably went 
along over there," he replied to their inquiry. They lay in wait for 
him between two rocks. " Right here she is, my father," said a boy. 
He came near being killed that time but succeeded in getting away. 
They caught him afterward. " Don't kill me," he cried. " Your leg 
hurts me. Don't take the sun from me. That is right, lift me up high. 
Throw me against that rock." 

He jumped across. They carried the daylight back, but pieces 
had been broken off. "The sun shall not hang in a sack. Let 
there be sunshine. Let it be light under the logs and the rocks." 

iv. wren's pet. 

" I dreamed I led home a grizzly bear as a pet," sang Wren. He 
saved deer marrow. "I dreamed I led home a grizzly bear." One 
crate was full of marrow. "I dreamed I led home a grizzly bear." 
Two crates were full of marrow. Coyote came along. " Do you think 
you are going to lead home a grizzly bear ? You talk like Screech 
Owl," sneered Coyote. " Oh, well, you don't have to believe it. I 
know it won't be so. I only say that. I have sung that song for a 
long time," replied the Wren. " I dreamed I saved deer marrow and 
led home a grizzly bear." Three crates were full. Five crates were 
full/ He tied the five together and walked off with them. He saw 
where a small bear had gone along. He turned away from it. " I 
don't want a small one." He went up the hill. A large one had gone 
along. The large one only he tracked. He came upon him where 
he was lying in white thorn brush. The bear jumped out at him. 

" Come, my pet," he called to him. The bear nearly caught him. 
He held out some marrow to him. " My pet," he said. The bear 
came up to him. " My pet," he said. He put an elk-hide rope around 
his neck and tried to lead him. The grizzly hung back. " My pet," 
he said. Then the grizzly came along with him. He led him into 
the house. His grandmother was so frightened she ran away. 

"My pet," he said, " strangers will come to steal, but my kinsfolk 
will come and roast the meat and eat it here. Those who do that 
way you will know to be my kinsfolk." 

Coyote came along one day when Wren was away from home. 
" You, who were going to lead home a grizzly bear, are away from 
home," he said. The bear jumped out, caught Coyote by his cheek, 
and dragged him into the house. 

Wren used to bring bear clover for his pet. One day he brought 
some and returned for more. When he got back, his pet was gone. 
All night long he tracked his pet. He found a place all covered 
with bear fat. The bear had been killed. He bewailed his pet. 
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Returning home he made a supply of arrows. He danced the war 
dance with them and took revenge upon his enemy. 

V. THE AVENGING OF THE MICE WOMEN. 

Nighthawk killed two women by pulling off their breasts. It was 
the Mice sisters who were killed. The remaining sister wailed, saying, 
" My poor sister, my poor sister, son, son " (cry of mice), "my poor 
sister, son, son." Coyote came along, " I hear," he said, " that the 
scalps of those who were killed have been taken far away to the east." 
" Let me go up there and see," suggested Coyote. When he came 
to the place he found them continually dancing the war dance with 
the scalps. After staying for a time he went home, excusing himself 
on the plea that " his old woman was probably lonesome." 

After hearing Coyote's report the people started out to make war. 
When they were near to the place they camped. " Let me go and 
dance," said Coyote. When it was dark and they were going to bed, 
Coyote asked that the scalps be placed by his head for safe keeping. 
In the night he began to groan and say, " My stomach aches, my 
stomach aches." Under this pretext he left the camp. At break of 
day the attack was made. They killed all the people and took away 
the scalps. The bow strings of the enemy broke, having been gnawed 
by the enemy. Nighthawk nearly made his escape when his cane 
was broken. " Oh ! my back," he cried, and died. His vital part 
was in his cane. 

VI. THE BOV AND HIS GRANDMOTHER. 

She and her grandchild alone were not killed. A piece of tan oak 
bark had fallen over him and hidden him. The old woman made her 
grandchild swim. " My poor grandchild," she said. " He will grow 
up to avenge his grandfather." 

She heard him give a shout and then he ran into the house and 
picked up the big knife. " What is it, my grandchild ? " she asked. 
" ' Gun kuk, gun gun,' it said as it was jumping on a log," replied the 
boy. "Well done ! gray squirrel it is called. People eat that kind, 
my grandson." Another time he gave a shout and ran in. "What is 
it, my grandchild ?" asked the old woman. "Somebody is pawing 
dirt over himself," replied the boy. " Good for you, my grandchild," 
said his grandmother. Putting the big knife in the burden-basket 
he started away. 

Old man of the woods, who had been setting snares during a 
time of low-lying fog, captured the boy and carried him off. " Bring 
some water," he was commanded. " You will be killed," he heard a 
scalp say. He ran away over the ridge holloaing. The old man 
heard him and gave chase. He came to his grandmother's home. 
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" Come in, my grandchild," she said. " Come in, my brother-in-law," 
she said to the old man when he appeared. " Let us gamble," she 
suggested to him. While they were playing, she killed him. 

VII. WHITE THUNDER AND COYOTE GAMBLE. 

"My friend, let us gamble." " Rope, I bet. Well, I will bet again. 
Black obsidian, I will bet. An elk skin, I will bet. A brown bear 
skin, I will bet. A grizzly bear skin, I will bet." Again he was 
beaten. " A black bear skin, I will bet. A double blanket, I will 
bet." He was beaten. Beads, he bet. Dentalia, he bet. A bow, 
he bet. A burden-basket, he bet. A pestle, he bet. A basket-mill, 
he bet. A basket-plate, he bet. " What shall I bet next ? " An old 
basket, he bet. A milling stone, he bet. " My friend, what shall I bet ? 
House, I will bet. My friend, my two wives, I will bet." The one 
who sat beside him, he bet. She was with child. He lost her. The 
second wife he bet and lost. 

" Where the water flows over the rocks, I cut the sticks. That is 
why I beat you," sang Thunder. " I am going up to the sky to live. 
I shall talk and you better listen to me. I will give back one wife. 
Keep one of them, my friend. It would be too bad for you to go 
around grieving. I am going up to the sky. You will hear me 
talk. I shall go around." The thunder nearly broke the house. He 
got nearly up. He tried again. " I move up to the sky. Call me 
White Thunder." 

VIII. PURSUIT OF THE ELK. 

An elk passed in front of the camp. The people got up and chased 
it. " Follow it, my sons," said the head man. When night came, 
they camped on its track. The next day when they failed to over- 
take it, the two chickenhawks, eagle, owl, buzzard, and coyote turned 
back. Two persons only followed the elk, a man and his younger 
brother. They continued the chase, camping when night overtook 
them, until the elder brother was so old he tottered along with two 
canes. When the old man following the tracks of his brother, with 
whom he could no longer keep up, came to the ocean he found his 
brother's body where the elk had impaled him. Killing the elk, he 
returned with the body of his brother. 

When he had come again to his own country, he caught a crawfish 
and roasted it in the fire. It did not taste good to him. He caught 
another and ate it raw. His mouth watered. " This is the way I will 
do. Otter, I will become." 
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IX. WHEN DOG TALKED. 

They set snares for deer. They caught five. The dog came home 
first. " My dog, how many did they catch ? " " You never hear me 
talk," the dog said. "They caught five." The people who heard all 
died except one who had crawled under something in time to save 
himself. 

Pliny Earle Goddard. 
University of California, 
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